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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this practicum v;as to conduct a case 
study of internal governance at other institutions in order 
to develop a policy for acac^emic appointment and rank to 
recommend to the faculty of oheldon Jackson College. 

Letters were sent to 67 other members of the 
Association of Presbyterian College and Universities as well 
as four other minority colleges and three related colleges 
asking for data relating to standards for appointment and 
criteria for retention and promotion. Responses were 
received from 44 colleges. All but six of these were able to 
supply the data requested. This data was analyzed by an . J 
hoc committee appointed by the faculty, and on the basis of 
that analysis, the committee has recommended a Policy for 
Academic Appointment and Rank based on (1) expertise and 
knowledge in discipline, (2) professional performance, (3) 
service to college and community, and (4) service to the 
profession. It has recommended four ranks: instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor, and full professor 
with the Master's degree or equivalent being required for 
the instructor lev3l and the terminal degree required for 
tne other levels. 

Further, it has recommended that a system of continual 
year or term contracts be established. 

ii 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 
Importance of the Issue 

A Changing Mission 

Sheldon Jackson College, a non-profit privately funded 
liberal arts college located in Sitka, Alaska, had its 
beginning in 1878 as a training school for Tlingit Indians, 
In the 1900* s it added an elementary school, in the 1920 's ai 
high school, and in 1944 a college program. From 1960, the 
year the high school closed, until 1975, the year a four 
year elementary education program was initiated, Sheldon 
Jackson College was a fully accredited two year college. In 
1984, baccalaureate degrees in Business Administration, 
Aquatic Resources, and Natural Resource Management were 
added, and, in 1987, the Bachelor's degree in Liberal Arts 
was implemented. Throughout these transition periods, 
Sheldon Jacksu^i maintained its educational goal to provide a 
college education for all Alaskans and its historic mission 

to serve Alaska Native (Indian, Aleut, and Eskimo) students. 

✓ 

It should be notec, however, that the shift in mission from 
a two year to a four year institution altered the make-up 
ana expectations of the faculty and led to t-he appointment 
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of an ad hoc faculty committee to exauiine and propose 
changes in policy, schedules, and otner aspects of academic 
governance at Sheldon Jackson College, 

Structure 

Administration, Sheldon Jackson College is operated 
by an independent Board of Trustees. Its principal 
administrative officers are the President, Vice President 
for Administration, Vice President for Academic Programs 
(Dean), and Vice President for Student Services, 

The Faculty and Staff Handbook is the official 
administrative and academic guideline for the college. Under 
the present structure, the Handbook can be revised at any 
time by the President or by the faculty with the approval of 
the Dean and President. A change in administration in 1982 
resulted in changes in organizational structure which, like 
the change in mission, impacted the faculty. 

Academic Structure. Divisional structure and 
governance represented one aspecc of the structural change. 
Up to 1982 the faculty was divided into three divisions 
comprised of: Arts and Humanities, Science and Mathematics, 
and Social Sciences and Education. Each division elected a 
chairperson, who served at the pleasure of the division. 
Under the revised organizational structure, the faculty was 
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divided into four divisions: Science and Mathematics, 
Education and Business Administration, Liberal Arts, and 
Learning Resources. The action separated the Education and 
business Departments from Social Science and combined Arts 
and Humanities with the the remaining Social Sciences into a 
single Liberal Arts division. Library Services was expanded 
to division status as Learning Resources. Each division was 
headed by an appointed chair, who reported to and served at 
the pleasure of the Academic Dean, The Director of Learning 
Resources chaired her division. 

Governance. Through 1982 a series of committees 
carried out many or the governance functions of the college 
( Faculty and Staff Handbook, 1981). The most important of 
these were the President's Advisory Council, the Academic 
Affairs Committee, and the Judiciary Council for Student 
Affairs. Also important to both faculty and staff was the 
Professional Development Committee. 

The Advisory Council, consisting of the Academic Dean, 
Business Manager, Advancement Director, Staff Chairperson, 
Faculty Vice Cnairperson, Chaplain, Director of Student 
Services, Director of Admissions, and Title III Coordinator, 
functioned as the President's Cabinet. 

The Academic Affairs Committee consisted of the 
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Academic Dean, who served as pernianent chair of the 
committee; four non-administrative faculty; the vice-chair 
of the faculty; the chaii's of each of tlie three Academic 
Divisions; the Director of Library Services; two students 
pppointeU by student government in consultation with the 
Dean; one student personnel member; the Registrar; and the 
Curriculum Specialist. The purpose of the Committee was to 
assist the Dean in providing oversight in the development 
and evaluation of the academic curriculum and to serve as a 
working committee of the faculty. 

The Judiciary Council was made up of one staff member, 
three faculty members and three students. Two faculty 
members were elected oy the faculty. All three students were 
appointed by student government. The third faculty meiaber 
and the staff member were appointed by the President, who 
also appointed the committee chair from the above members. 
The Director of Student Services served as an ex-officio 
member. The Council was responsible for student conduct in 
that it recommended policies, approved rules from minor 
tribunals, and heard cases of violations from the Student 
Conduct Code. 

The Professional Development Committee, consisting of a 
Chair, appointed by the President, and two faculty 
representatives and two staff representatives, selected by 
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the President fron) recommendations of their respective 
organizations, reviewed professional development grant 
proposals from personnel and recommended proposals and 
expenditures to the President . 

Under the revised structure ( Faculty and Staff 
Handbook, 1986) the committees changed their focus and 
became more aavisory. Three committees - Academic Programs, 
Administrative Affairs, and Student Affairs - met with the 
respective Vi^e Presidents for those areas. The Academic 
Programs Committee no longer served as a committee of the 
faculty. The Student Services Coaimittee (which replaced the 
Judiciary Council) no longer had a judicial function, except 
for student appeals of institutional policy. The functions 
of the Professional Development Committee were assumed by 
the Academic Programs Committee. The Vice Presidents met 
with the President and, with the Director of Admissions and 
Special Assistant for Public Relations, functioned as the 
President ' s Cabinet. 

Faculty Organization. Faculty organization was also 
changed. The President has been designated as chairman of 
the faculty by the Board of Trustees, Up to 1982 the faculty 
elected from its membersnip a vice-chairman (Handbook, ly81) 
whose responsibility was to: 
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1. Determine faculty meeting agenda in cooperation with 
the President and Academic Dean; 

2. Preside over faculty meetings in the absence of the 
President; 

3. Sit on the Academic Affairs Commitr.ee as 
co-chairman , 

4. Assure adequate communication of Academic Affairs 
Committee activities and decisions to the whole 
faculty; 

5. Assist the Academic Dean in necessary faculty 
concerns . 

Under the revised structure, that authority was 
delegated to the Vice President for Academic Programs. There 
was no vice-chairman. 

Faculty Make-up. During Sheldon Jackson's years as a 
two-year institution, the faculty, uypical of most two year 
institutions, was composed of instructors with Master's and 
Bachelor's degrees. All members of the faculty were -^anked 
as instructors - a pattern also typical of a two year 
institution. The pattern changed with the advent of the 
Bachelor's degrees. In Spring 1987, when the faculty 
expressed its concerns to the administration, eight of the 
thirty-five full and part-time faculty and academic staff 
had doctorates or other terminal degrees; one had an A.B.D., 
and three were completing doctoral or other terminal degree 
work. All but three of the remaining faculty had master's 
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degrees. T jf these were part-time instructors. The third 
had an M. j.n progress. In addition, the college had two 
Distinguished .acuity Fellows (DFF's), both with terminal 
degrees . 

Several faculty had come from teaching positions at 
other universities where they had been assistant or 
associate professors. They were, properly, concerned with 
the title "instructor" and with the lack of faculty rank. 
Faculty members were also concerned with faculty salary and 
th^ method of determiniiig it. Sheldon Jackson College 
operates with a salary scale based on broad ranges within 
the Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctoral areas. Experience, 
work beyond a degree, research, and merit are not listed as 
criteria . 

The faculty addressed its concerns to the President and 
was given approval to work with the Academic Vice President 
to develop such cri eria. The purpose of this practicum, 
therefore, was to (1) review the literature relating to the 
interne 1 governance of an institution and (2) examine 
policy, schedules and other aspects of Academic governance 
at other colleges and universities in order to develop, with 
the committee, such a schedule. 
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Chapter 2 



BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 
Governance 

The case study of internal governance at other 
institutions and the examination of policies, salary 
schedules and other aspects of faculty decision making was 
directly related to the study of Governance and Management, 
Groff et. al. (1983), addressing the development and 
maintenance of governance systems, stress the importance of 
such a system to the institution, noting that it ''has too 
great an impact on the entire institution and is, therefore, 
too important to be allowed to develop and function in a 
haphazard manner/' Questions which institutions need to 
answer in order to develop and maintain their systems of 
internal governance include: 

1. Is the system clearly and consciously 
understood by those who need to understand it? Is it 
perceived accurately? (A system intended to be 
collegial is not effective ii most of those involved in 
it perceive i, be bureaucratic.) 

2. Are the people in the institution satisfied 
with the existing system of internal governance? If 
not, in what ways do they wish the system changed? 

3. Do those involved know and accept the roles 
they play in the system? 

4. Has the system been analyzed to the extent that 
various component individuals and groups (committees, 

8 
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task forces, faculty senates etc*) have been 
identified? 

5. Has the system been analyzed to the extent that 
the component processes involved in the system have 
been identified? (Such processes include the 
communications system used during the process of 
decision making, the flow of decision making authority, 
etc. ) 

6. Has there been a study of the governance of the 
institution? Is a study feasible? 

7. Does the system work in that appropriate 
decisions are made in a manner consistent with the 
operational philosophy of the institution? 

8. Is there a commitment at the institution to the 
continuous maintenance of ^ts system of internal 
governance? 

Several of the above questions were relevant to Sheldon 
Jackson College and were recommended for consideration by 
the ad hoc committee. 

The American Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) (1940, 1977) recommends faculty involvement in 
long-range planning, in decisions regarding existing or 
prospective physical resources, in budgeting and in the 
selection of a new president, academic deans, and other 
chief academic officers. They have taken positions (1977) on 
a number of points relevant to this study. 

The faculty has primary responsibility for such 
fundamental areas as curriculum, subject matter, 
metnods of instruction, research, faculty status, and 
those aspects of student life which relate to the 
educational process ... .The power of review or final 
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decision lodged in the governing board or 
delegated. . .to the president should be excercised 
adversely only ir exceptional circumstances. 

Faculty status a nd related matters are primarily a 
faculty responsibility. This area includes 
appointments, re a ppointments, dg^cisions not to 
reappoint, promouiohs, granting ot tenure, and 
dlimissal. The primary responsibility ot the 
faculty. . .is based on the fact that its judgment is 
central to general educational policy. Furthermore, 
scholars in a particular field... have the chief 

competence for judging the work of their colleagues 

Determinations in these matters should be by faculty 
action through established procedures, reviewed by the 
chief academic officers with the concurrence of the 
board . 

The chairman or head of a department ... s hould be 
selected whether by departmental election or by 
i ^intment following consultation with me mbers o.. the 

department The department head should not have 

tenure in "his office (emphasis added). 

Chait and Ford (1982) have address jd an issue of major 

concern to the committee: "When policies are to be changed 

or modified, the college must decide whether the new policy 

will apply to all faculty or whether some shall be exempted 

by a 'grandfather clause' and whether to compose a new 

policy locally or to import word for word a 'model 

statement- by a professional association." They recommend; 

1. Changes in policy should be preceded by a statement 
of policy objectives, an enumeration of the 
alternatives, and a simulation, wherever possible, of 
the probable results. 

2. Faculty should be consulted, especially when 
prospective changes affect the faculty. 
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many intelligent, educated people. Disadvantages include a 
slower decision making process, decisions more difficult to 
achieve, and rules and responsibilities for governance less 
likely to be understood or accepted. Groff outlines 
solutions to these problems; 

(1) the institution can put into printed form as much as 
possible of the structure and operational procedures of its 
collegial system; 

(2) information concerning the institution's committee 
system with current membership, terms of appointment, 
committee charges, and reporting procedures should be 
available to all involved; 

(3) the institution should publicize the successes, past and 
current, of the system since many decisions made collegially 
may be assumed by those who were no^ at the institution when 
the decision was made to have always existed. 

Wolotkiewicz (1980) has noted that faculty at private 
institutions "tend to be more highly involved in decision 
making. traditionally in the academic area with primary 
responsibility, even autonomy, with respect to curriculum, 
degree requirements, research efforts, and policies relating 
to the educational aspects of student life." 

Milett (1980) notes that in matters of academic 
affairs, faculty members have considerable authority upon 
such questions as degree programs, degree requirements, 
course offerings, faculty personnel actions (emphasis 
added), admissions standards, the academic calendar, and 
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student conduct regulations. 

Blackburn et. al. (1980) conclude that faculty members 
want to be consulted about matters that affect the academic 
program and its administration - who sets policy with 
respect to entrance requirements, curriculum and degree 
requirements, the selection of colleagues and supervisors 
(emphasis added) and the like. 

Since recent alterations by administration in the 
academic structure at Sheldon Jackson College stemmed partly 
from a lack of awareness on the part of new administrators 
and faculty that such decisions had, theretofore, been made 
jointly by faculty and administrators, partly from a change 
in management style, and partly from a failure by the 
faculty to exercise their collegial rights; it was important 
for the ad hoc committee to include with their recommended 
policy the system of faculty involvement in the 
administration of that policy. 

Smelser (1973) and Trow (1984) have examined the 
reasons behind the changes in faculty involvement in 
governance. Smelser argues that although the academic 
profession retains to a remarkable degree "the fundamental 
nature of a calling" in the universities, this is not the 
case in the four year and junior colleges. There he has 
found "...a tendency to rely more upon bureaucratic 
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controls, such as the authority of chairmen, deans and 
presidents, and to treat the occupational role more in the 
nature of a job than a calling/' 

Trow has found, **VJhen internal professional controls, 
institutionalized as faculty senates and other forms of 
collegial self-government, are weak, the management and 
control from outside are stronger^... In the United States, 
faculty unionization* . .and along with it collective 
bargaining. . .bureaucratize the academic organization.... The 
union stance leads to standardized regulation of the work 
role, substitutes blanket job security and promotion by 
seniority for earned and competitive tenure and promotion by 
merit, and further undercuts collegiality. He concludes: 

Bureaucratization of the colleges and the stronger 
role of unions in them and in some of the universities 
threaten. . .collegial governance and academic freedom 
which has traditionally underpinned the pursuit of 
excellence in scholarship and research. When these 
characteristics have been pursued. . .faculty members 
have improved their status and the quality of cheir* 
academic work as well. 

Tenure 

Sheldon Jackson College operates with term contracts, 
as opposed to a tenure system. As Chait and Ford (1982) have 
noted, term contracts constitute a commonplace aspect oi a 
conventional tenure system. What is unusual within the realm 
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of contemporary practice is the use of contracts to the 
exclusion of tenure. In 1973-74 about one-third of all 
two-year and community colleges but only six percent of all 
four-year colleges had contract systems. The question of 
tenure, thus, was an issue to be considered by the ad hoc 
committee. 

The AAUP (1977) holds that after a "probationary 
period, teachers ... should have tenure and their service 
should be terminated only for adequate cause..." Termination 
for cause "should, if possible, be considered by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the 
institution. " 

The College and University Personnel Association (1980) 
examined the tenure policy of 254 of the 583 institutions 
classified as "liberal Arts colleges" by the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education (1973). The 
254 institutions included six that were public and 248 that 
were private. Two hundred and fifteen of the 254 
institutions awarded tenure. Twenty-nine of the 215 
institutions that award tenure expressed their policy both 
in writing and through established practices. One hundred 
and eighty-seven communicate policy in written form alone. 

Lincoln (1983) notes that institutions of higher 
education are taking a careful look at decisions about 
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promotion ana tenure and suggests three reasons for their 
concern: first, shifting and declining enrollments; second, 
severe fiscal problems; and third, a large number of tenured 
faculty already in place. She has examined a number of 
issues relating to promotion and tenure and proposes a 
series of principles to follow: 

1. Judgments of merit and worth are both important but 
for different reasons. 

2. Worth and merit need to be judged separately and by 
different criteria. 

3. Faculty members are best equipped to make merit 
judgments while administrators are best equipped to 
make worth judgments. Both judgments need input from 
both groups. 

4. In relation to judgments of merit, points to be 
considered include : 

a. Merit should be judged on the standards of a 
reference group of professionals. 

b. Merit should not be judged until faculty members 
have sufficient time in rank to demonstrate their 
accomplishments . 

c. Merit should be understood as being reference 
group specific. 

d. The most relevant judgments of merit are made by 
the candidates' immediate peer groups. 

e. Merit (promotion) judgments should be made at the 
department level. 

f . Both faculty member and university should have 
available appeal channels . 

g. The faculty member should not be subjected to 
double jeopardy. 
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5. In relation to worth, several other principles 
apply: 

a. Worth should be judged on the standards pf the 
institution. 

b. Worth should not be judged until the faculty 
member has sufficient time in nontenured status to 
demonstrate his/her institutional contribution. 

c. Worth should be understood to be reference group 
specific • 

d. The most relevant judgments of worth are at the 
most distant unit from the faculty member, i.e. the 
highest levels of the university. 

e. Worth (tenure) judgments should be made at the 
university level. 

f . Both faculty member and university should have 
available appeal channels. 

6. The faculty member should not be subjected to 
multiple jeopardy. 

Chait and Ford have examined the effects of term 

contracts at several institutions and conclude that contract 

systems do not produce significant faculty turnover as a 

result of nonreappointments. Nearly all institutions renew 

nearly all contracts. They offer several explanations 

especially relevant to Sheldon Jackson: 

A Shared Burden of Proof. Term contracts place a 
premium on professional growth and development. The 
campus community assumes there will be professional 
development and that the college will contribute both 
recommendations and resources to that growth. The 
institute must share with the professor the burden of 
faculty development (emphasis added) . 
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Elusive Evaluations* Faculty at the schools 
examined are expected, above all else, to teach and 
advise students. These crafts have traditionally been 
considered more difficult to assess than scLolarship . 

Lack of Evidence and Support- As currently 
practiced, term contract systems do not foster the 
production of evidentiary documentation to defend and 
£,ustain nonrenewable decisions. Given the short-term 
nature of term contracts, the use of open files ^ and 
the opportunity for the judged to eventually evaluate 
the judges, there is little reason to believe that 
iraculty will regularly offer critical commentaries 
about candidates for reappointment. 

Allure of Incrementalism. The very nature of a 
renewable decision invites a decision to renew. 
Short-term appointments are short-term riskt that most 
decision makers are inclined to take. 

Innovation . Chait and Ford have examined the effects 

of term contracts on innovation, but have not determined 

from the available data a causal relationship. They have. 

however, noted that a long-term commitment (tenure), a 

long-term perspective, and a sense of security are 

prerequisites to the pursuit and implementation of new 

ideas. They cite the proposition stated by the Harvard 

Committee on Governance (1971): 

Most of the major experimental changes in Harvard 
education. . .have derived from the thinking, time, and 
energies of tenured faculty members.... Tenure is one 
of the major stimuli to experimentation... 

Morale and Performance. They also have examined the 

effects of the contract system on faculty morale and 

performance, but again have not ascertained a causal 
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relationship from the available data. They have, however, 
drawn inferences about the effect of contracts on certain 
circumstances such as perspective, communication, and 
evaluation: 

Perspective. "What do I need to do to make the 
case for reappointment?** haunts the faculty nember on a 
term contract, much as ''What do I need to do to achieve 
tenure?** haunts the probationary faculty member. In the 
view of one dean, **Only a long-term commitment allows a 
call on the faculty at any time^ only then is a faculty 
member's long-term development tied to the college's 
long-term development.*' 

Communication. Faculty growth contracts force 
professors to set goals. The mandate to extend or 
terminate contracts forces the college to consider and, 
ideally, respond to these plans. 

Evaluation. Term contracts promote more frequent 
communication about performance and demand periodic 
attention to performance evaluation. 

Academic Freedom. They have also examined the effects 

of term contracts on academic freedom and conclude that 

academic freeaom can be and has been provided at colleges 

with term contract systems, noting: "If academic freedom 

translates as due process, we believe that all the 

procedural protections afforded tenured faculty can be made 

available to faculty on term contracts.** 



Merit Rating 

Another issue addressed by the ad hoc committee was 
merit rating. Mcintosh and Van Hoevering (1986) have 
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conducted a six-year study of faculty peer reviews, merit 
ratings and pay awards and examined several outcomes of the 
merit review process: 

1. How teaching, scholarship, institutional service and 
coDununity outreach relate to the overall annual merit 
rating obtained by a faculty member. 

2. Whether academic rank is related to merit 
performance . 

3. How merit performance affects merit pay and overall 
base salary changes. 

4. How. . .administrative allocations impact the final 
base salary adjustment. 

They have found that high scores in scholarly activity 
were the best predictor of overall merit ratings. The top 
20% of the 36 faculty in the study were those with the 
highest performance rating in .scholarship. Those ranked in 
the second 20% received the highest number of superior 
ratings for instruction. They recommend merit pay 
allocations tied to merit performance review scores, and 
merit rewards allocated on the basis of performance rather 
than as a percentage of base pay so that the amount is 
meaningful to the recipient. 
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Chapter 3 
PROCEDURES 

Sources of Data 

Since Sheldon Jackson College is a member of the 
Association of Presbyterian College and Universities, 
letters (Appendix A) were sent to members of that 
organization, as well as to relevant minority colleges, 
asking for data relating to standards for appointment and 
guidelines for teaching, research, public/institutional 
service, faculty workload, and evaluation for retention and 
promotion. The letters also requested information about the 
administrative structure of faculty and about the handling 
of middle management positions, i.e. departmer" and division 
chairs . 

Responses were received from 44 colleges. Of these, 
only six (who were revising or preparing materials) were not 
able to supply the committee with the requested data. In 
some instances, the respondees were able to answer all the 
commit c^ee's questions. In other instances, they were not. 

This data was reviewed by the ad hoc committee and 
summarized (Appendix B). A model was developed for 
appointment, examined in terms of faculty presencly on staff 
and used as a means of examining models at other 
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institutions. The summary and model served as guidelines for 
development of a first draft of a Policy for Academic 
Appointment and Rank (Appendix C) which was distributed to 
the full faculty for review* Following faculty review a 
second draft was prepared (Appendix D). Upon faculty 
approval the policy will be forwarded to the President with 
a request for action. 

Although policies at Presbyterian institutions 
represented an important source of information, policies at 
other private and public institutions were also reviewed. 
Lhrough a search of the literature. 

Guidelines 

In each step of the review, there \rere at least two 
questions. Did we want to recommend this procedure? If so, 
what was most suitable for Sheldon Jackson College. Areas 
studied were; 

Governance : 

Tenure: the number of schools granting tenure 

Faculty; what members of the staff were classified 
as faculty and included as voting members of the 
faculty? 

Faculty Governance: what procedures were used in 
appointing and )romoting faculty? 

Priorities: what funds were provided for 
professional growth and development? 
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Rank: 

Levels 

Degree ( s ) required 

r 

Teaching experience required 
Professional development required 
Research required 

Contributions to institution or profession required 

Modes of Evaluation; 

Wuat means of evaluation were already in place? 

What means of evaluation needed to be developed? 

Should judgements be made by each division or by a 
committee composed of representatives of the full 
faculty? 
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Chapter 4 

RESULTS AND FINDINGS 

Faculty Appointment and Promotion 

Rank> Regular full-time appointments to the faculty 
were made, by most schools in the study, at the ranks of 
instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, and 
professor. Appointments for temporary or part-time faculty 
varied. The College of Idaho, for example, gave the prefix 
"Visiting" to temporary full-time appointments and the title 
"Lectuier" to part-time faculty. Also involved were steps 
within rank. Manaster (1985) described the University of 
California step system for the appointment and advancement 
of faculty. In this system each faculty member was appointed 
to a rank and, within that rank, to a step. Each step 
carried with it a salary according to a published salary 
scale revised annually. Regular faculty were appointed as 
assistant professor, associate professor, and professor. 
Promotions from one rank to another were based on merit and 
were not automatic. Advancement from one step to another was 
dependent upon demonstration of achievement. The normal 
periods of service were two years at each step of the 
assistant and associate ranks and three at each step of the 
professor rank. 

24 
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Among the colleges responding to the survey, there 
were, in most instances, 3 to 4 levels or steps at each 
rank. 

Criteria. Addressing the subject of criteria, the 
Commission on Higher Education (1972) specified that 
"criteria for promotion should define what the institution 
requires in the assumption of responsibilities outside the 
classroom and the importance it attaches to scholarly or 
creative work." 

At the University of California each academic personnel 
action was based upon judgements concerning the candidate's 
performance in the areas of (1) teaching, (2) research and 
other creative work, (3) professional activity, and (4) 
university and public service. 

The merit rating procedure at the University of 
Wisconsin-Green Bay (Mcintosh and Koevering, 1986) was based 
on (1) teaching (2) scholarship, (3) institutional 
development, and (4) outreach. Each faculty member completed 
an annual report covering these topics in the following 
manner; 

1 . Teaching 

a. Courses taught each semester 

b. Individualized and extended degree instruction 

c. New course development, innovations or special 
techniques of instruction 

d. Methods used for evaluating teaching 
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2. Scholarly activity 

a. Publications, niai iscripts, reports, performances, 
recitals , exhibitions , manuals , films , videotapes , 
etc. 

b. Grants solicited and outcome; awards, h6nors 

c. Acti/ities in progress 

3 . Institutional development 

a. Service on elected committees, task forces 5 etc. 

b. Administrative responsibilities 

c. Program development (not dealt with under 
teaching) 

d. Student advising 

4. Community Outreach 

a. Activities which utilize professional expertise 

b. Non-credit teaching and presentations given 
related to professional area 

Linsky and Straus (1975) studied the relationship 
between research and classroom performance at 16 colleges 
and universities. They concluded, " If the goal of an 
institution is only teaching, and research is seen as either 
unimportant or as instrumental to productive good teaching, 
then there is little point to take research productivity 
into account in hiring and promoting, since these data 
suggest that research is not necessary for good teaching" 
(emphasis added). 

Chait and Ford (1982) stressed the need for clear and 
explicit criteria for promotion, "Unless the nature or 
mission of the institution shifts, the criteria. should 
remain unchanged, although the standards will change as a 
faculty member seeks advancement in rank." They found of 
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great value a criteria system in which faculty are evaluated 
"on the basis of a negotiated allocation of time and 
attention that enables faculty to fashion a work load 
consistent with personal interests and aptitudes ana 
consistent with institutional priorities." They cited the 
system at St. Olaf where general criteria were priority 
listed and within each criterion subcategories were 
rank-ordered. Summarized , these were as f ol lows: 



1. Effective teaching 

a. Extent of mastery of subject matter 

b. Ability to stimulate the intellectual development 
of students in the area of o'^e's own discipline. 

c. Effectiveness of classroom teaching. 

d. Demonstrated concern for the role of one's 
discipline in liberal education. 

e. Ability to relate professional goals to the needs 
and goals of one's students as whole persons. 

2. Significant professional activity 

a. Excellence and extent of public professional 
activity. 

b. Ability to relate scholarship, research and 
creative activity to effective teaching. 

c. Success in stimulating the intellectual 
development of one's colleagues. 

3. Other contributions to the purposes of the college 

a. Contributions to department and college planning 
and administration. 

b. Contributions to the life of the college as a 
community and leadership in achieving the goals of 
the college. 

c* Contributions in extending tbe resources of the 
college to the wider community. 

They also cited a University of Texas procedure (1980) 

that seemed especially appropriate to the Sheldon Jackson 
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College situation. Basic criteria were: 



1. Teaching effectiveness 

2. Student advisement 

3* Research and other scholarly activity 

4. University committee worK 

5. Contribution to discipline 
&♦ Leadership effectiveness 

7. Assistance to newer faculty 

8. Community service 

9. Consulting (paid or grants) 

General procedures to be followed were: 

1* Faculty member meets with faculty review committee 
to present evidence of success in the criterion 
categories and to answer questions concerning these 
categories • 

2. Faculty member's file is reviewed by each committee 
member* 

3* Committee discusses evidence gathered in the 
processes above. 

4. If advisable, individual committee members interview 
specific persons to clarify or obtain additional data 
for review. 

5. An overall rating is made with the following 
options : 

a. Research to be considered: 

(1) Criteria 1 & 2 have possible 50 points 

(2) Criterion 3 total possible 20 points 

(3) Criteria 4-9 possible 30 points 

Total necessary for reappointment 65 points 

b. No research option: 

(1) Criteria 1 8c 2 have possible 60 points 

(2) Criteria 4-9 total possible 40 points 

Total necessary for reappointment 65 points 
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Procedure . Most colleges in the study involved some 
sort of faculty committee in the process of rank and status; 
e.g. a Rank and Tenure Committee, an Educational Policy 
Committee, or a Faculty Personnel Committee* All spelled out 
a process for peer and supervisor recommendations. 

At the University of California, an academic personnel 
action was normally initiated by a department chair after 
consultation with and, in some cases, a vote by department 
f iculty (Manaster, 1985). A file containing the 
recommendation and supporting documentation was assembled by 
the department chair and reviewed by administrative officers 
wtio added their recommendations. The file was then reviewed 
by a committee of the Academic Senate. The senate committee 
provided the administration with a list from which a secret 
ad hoc review committee was appointed. The ad hoc committee 
usually included one member from the candidate's department: 
and two to four faculty members from other departments. This 
committee either endorsed, modified or opposed the original 
departmental recommendation. The senate committee reviewed 
the entire file, prepared its own recommendation, and 
submitted the file to the administration for action. 
Manaster emphasized that almost every participant in and 
observer of this process acknowledged the dominant role of 



the faculty even though the final action was taken by the 
campus administration . 

Performance review at Wisconsin was conducted annually 
by a five or six member subcommittee made up of the 
department chairman, subchairman, plus three of four tenured 
faculty selected by the faculty in the department. The 
subcommittee met only when all members could be present. 
Notice of the review was posted and the faculty could attend 
their review, otherwise the review was closed to the public. 
The results of the review were communicated to the faculty 
member within 30 days and also sent to the dean. 

The committee members after reading an annual report 
and supporting documents made an evaluation on a 1 to 5 
scale in each of the four categories. A rating of 3 was 
considered a satisfactory, 5 as superior. A final merit 
rating was obtained by summation of the individual scores. 

Other Aspects of Governance 

Tenure . Twenty-five or the twenty-six colleges who 
responded to the question about tenure awarded tenure. The 
college which did not award tenure did award extended 
contracts after four years of employment. The first extended 
contract was for five years, the second for six years, the 
third for seven years, and the fourth for ten years. 
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Faculty Organization* In most colleges the faculty 
included the president, vice-president for academic 
programs , regular faculty, professional library staff , and 
the registrar. Faculty meetings were handled in a variety of 
wa>s. In most instances the president was designated by the 
governing body as the chair of the faculty. In some 
instances the vice-president for academic programs or 
academic dean presided in his absence. In other instances, 
an elected vice-chairman presided. 

Division and department chairs were appointed by the 
president or vice-president for academic programs on the 
recommendation of or in consultation with division faculty. 
In all instances where this question was answered, 
appointments were term rather than permanent appontments. 

Funding Priorities > Areas spelled out for additional 
funding included professional development, travel to 
professional meetings ^ summer salaries, summer research 
grants, overload adjustment? , department and division chair 
adjustments, and coaching. 

Professional development funds were awarded for 
advising and academic renewal, research and publication, 
travel to professional meetings, and sabbaticals. 

Most institutions mentioned tuition scholarships for 
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faculty and faculty dependants. Most colleges had some sort 
of faculty committee authorized to make the awards. 
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Chapter 5 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rank 

On the basis of the study, it is recommended that 
faculty rank be determined by the following criteria: (1) 
expertise/knowledge in discipline, (2) professional 
performance, (3) service to the college and community, and 
(4) service to the profession. In general, it is recommended 
that faculty be ranked as follows; instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, and professor. The 
instructor rank would require a master's degree or the 
equivalent. The assistant professor rank would require a 
terminal degree or a Master's degree plus 30 semester 
cxedits beyond the Master's. The additional credits should 
be in work toward the terminal degree. The associate 
professor rank would require a terminal degree and at least 
five years of prior college teaching, the professor rank 
would require the terminal degree, excellence in teaching, 
experience in teaching at the associate level, and national 
recognition. 

New employees with master's degrees would be hired at 
the instructor level; new employees with terminal degrees, 
but with no prior college teaching experience, would be 
hired at the assistant professor level. 
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Criteria 



Expertis e and Knowledge would be judged on the basis 
of degree(s) in the discipline; degree(s) in related areas; 
college level course work taken after the last degree; 
attendance at non-credit workshops, conferences, and 
professional meetings; and independent reading, research and 
product development. 

Profess ional Performance would be judged on the basis 
of the faculty member's years of successful performance as 
demonstrated by his/her ability to communicate, ability to 
stimulate and direct students, and accessibility to 
students; and his her demonstrated interest and involvement 
in students' education and professional development. 

Service to College and Community would be judged on 
the basis of advising, committee responsibilities, 
leadership responsibilities, lectures on campus, service 
with students, special projects such as curriculum 
development and grant writing, and such community activities 
as consulting, lectures and seminar. 

Service to Profession would be judged on the basis of 
publications or, in the case of the arts, exhibits and 
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performances; papers presented; leadership in professional 
organizations; membership in professional organizations; and 
regional and national professional recognition. Various 
weights would be given to published documents, unpublished 
documents, refereed publications, and adjudicated exhibits 
or performances. 

^oint System 

Pc'nts of varying levelf? would be awarded for degrees, 
years and quality of performance, and documented service to 
the college, the community and the profession. 

Evaluation 

Criteria wmld be judged using student, self, peer, and 
supervisor evaluations already adopted by the faculty. 
Faculty need to de^"2lop (1) faculty service appraisals, (2) 
^ »rforming and visual arts self and reviewer appraisals, (3) 
professional growth self and peer appraisals, (4) 
professional service self and peer appraisals, (5) 
publications self and peer appraisals, (6) researc-. self and 
peer appraisals. Models for the appraisals have been 
developed by Miller (1987) and are included in the second 
draft of the recommended policy. 
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Other Points of Governance 

The following items related to governance are also 
recommended; 



1. Having considered both tenure and a term contract 
system, continual year or term contracts are 
recommended as appropriate for Sheldon Jackson College. 
New teachers would be hired on a yearly basis for a 
period rot to exceed four years. B'ol lowing that, four, 
five, seven and ten year contracts would be offered. 

2. To insure that contractual items within the present 
faculty handbook be distinguished from procedural 
items, it is recommended that two documents be 
established - a procedural manual and a contractual 
handbook. It further is recommended that no changes be 
made in the contractual document without faculty input. 

3. To more effectively dsitribute division 
responsibilities, it is "*ecommended that in teaching 
divisions, the position of division chair be a four 
year term position rather than a permanent position and 
tnat appointments to the position be made in 
consultation with division faculty. 

4. In keeping with the concept of collegiality , it is 
recommended that the President's Cabinet be expanded to 
include an elected faculty representative and the 
elected chairperson of the Community Forum. 

Imp lementation 

Ad Hoc committee operations should be continued for the 

remainder of the school year in order that the committee 

might contijiue ^ to work with the faculty and the Vice 

President for Academic Programs on each detail of the 
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recommendations. We recommend that each phase of the 
recommendations be discussed first in Division meetings and 
then in full faculty meeting before approval. Once the 
faculty has approved the criteria for rank, it will then act 
up on the point system, and the evaluation system. Following 
faculty approval of criteria, point and evaluation system, 
the committee will work with the Vice President for Academic 
Programs to implement (1) rank to 'e awarded to present 
faculty, (2) steps in ich rank, and (3) process for 
ongoing award of rank and status. Upon faculty approval the 
Policy for Ac^ 'emic Appointment and Rank will be submitted 
to the President. 

The recommended time line for approval is; 

Division Approval of Criteria for Rank and Status: 
December 1987 

Faculty Approval of Criteria iior Rank and Status: 
January 1988. 

Division Approval of Point and Evaluation Systems: 
February 1988. 

Faculty Approval of Point and Evaluation System ^ March 
1988. 

Policy submitted to ..resident: March 15, 1988. 
Policy submitted to Board of Trustees: May 20, 1988. 
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March 16, 1987 



President Richard Morrill 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Danville, KY 40422 

Dear Colleague; 

I ara working with the faculty of Sheldon Jackson College to develop a schedule 
for Academi: Appointment and Rank to recommend to the administration. If your 
institution has such a schedule, we would appreciate receiving a copy of it. 

V/e would be interested in such data as standards for appointments and guide- 
lines for teaching, research, public/institutional service, faculty workload, 
and evaluation for retention and promotion UTiere are such decisions made - 
at the division level or at the department level? 

What: is the administrative structure of your faculty? Are there middle manage- 
ment positions, such as department chairpersons? How are these positions filled 
and retained? 

We would also be interested in current salary information within the several 
ranks and disciplines. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



Sincerely, 




^ Jan Craddick. Professor 
Liberal Arts Division 

JCIIAOI/T 
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August 22, 1987 



To: Faculty Ad Hoc Committee 
Faculty Rank and Status 

From: Jan Craddick 

Re: Suminary of data for colleges surveyed to aate. 

Procedures 

Letters of inquiry were sent to the 67 other members of 
the Association of Presbyterian Colleges and Universities, 
to four other minority institutions, and to three colleges 
recorarnended by my Governance professor. Dr. William Groff- 
To date responses have been received from 44 colleges. Of 
these, only six (who were revising or preparing materials) 
were unable to supply us v/ith data at this time. 

In some instances the respondees supplied all tne 
information we v/ere seeking. In other instances they did 
not. Therefore, the summary below includes the varying 
nurnoers . 

Summary of College Governance 

Tenure 

Twenty-five or the twenty-six colleges who responded to 
tae question about tenure award tenure. One college, which 
did not award tenure, did award extended contracts after 
four years of employment. The first extended contract was 
for five years, the second for six years, the third for 
seven, and the fourth for ten. 

Faculty Definitions 

Included as faculty were the president, vice president 
for academic programs or acadei..i.c dean, regular faculty, 
professional library staff, and the registrar. Some schools 
excluded part-time or adjunct faculty or made them 
non-voting members. 

Governance 

host schools involved souie sort of faculty committee in 
the process of rantc and status; e.g. a Rank and Tenure 
Committee, an Educational Policy Committee, or a Faculty 
Personnel Committee. All spelled out a process for peer and 

vii 
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supervisor recoirirnendations . Beaver College has an extensive 
document spelling out procedures. 

Priorities 

Several schools limited the percent o: professors 
receiving tenure. Areas spelled out for additional funding 
included: professional development, travel to professional 
meetings, summer salaries and summer research grants, 
overload adjustments, Department and division chair 
adjustments, and coaching. Queens College had special awards 
worth noting: 

Queens Teaching Award-$1000- nominated by colleagues on 
basis of scholarship, integrity, love of teaching, 
creativity in working with students. 

Grier Distinguished Professor Award-$2 , 500-nominated by 
faculty, reviewed by Executive Council, final selection 
by President on oasis of extraordinary and unique 
contribution to teaching and learning at Queens. 

Carol G. Belk Faculty Fellowship-^l ,000/year for 2 
years-nominated by faculty, reviev/ed by Faculty 
Erricnraent Committee, submitted by President to Board 
on basis of research, scholarly activity or indiviaual 
creativity to encourage professor in enhancing - 
knowledge within a defined academic area. 

Merit 

Faculty is responsiole for documenting merit-related 
and other professional development activities via 
professional records. Criteria for merit increases include: 

- superior achievement in teaching 

- research and scholarship 

- advising 

- service to college, community and world 

- participating in governance 

- participating in professional associations 

Professional Development Activities 

Funds are awarded for such activities as advising and 
academic renewal, research and publication, travel to 
professional meetings, and sa': >aticals. 

viii 
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Summary of Data on Ran k 

Instructor 

Levels , Pay steps up to 16 years were mentioned but 
che usual steps were for 3 or 4 years, the presumption being 
that after 4 years the instructor woul^ove to assistant 
professor status^ 

Salary ranges. Varied with levels. Average was 
i?20,364.00. 

Degree required > Master's degree or equivalent was 
usual requirement. Faculty witn doctorates were hired at 
Asst. Professor Rank. 

Teaching. Ability to teach required. 

Professional Development . Successful annual 
professional development required by most. Several colleges 
required plans for study toward terminal degree. 

Assistant Professor 

Levels . Up to 16 years and 4 levels. 

Salaries. Varied with levels. Average was $23,610. 

Degree . 16 colleges required terminal degree, 9 
listed Master's or Master's plus 30 or 45 as an alternative. 
Several specified tnac the additional credits had to bf work 
toward terminal degree . 

Teaching . No teaching experience required of those 
witn terminal degrees. 3 or more years required of those 
with Master's Degrees. 

Professional Development . 8 colleges required 
successful annual professional development at this rank. 

Research. 5 collesjes mentioned or required aoility to 
do scholarly or creative work at this rank. 

Contributions . Committee work, value to college, 
contribution to academic and spiritual goals of college, 
institutional service mentioned for steps within rank. 7 
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colleges responded to this question for this rank. 
Associate Professor . 

Levels . Up to ^ steps mentioned. 

Salary. Varied with levels. Average was $27,515. 

Degree . 16 schools required the terminal degree. 3 
listed Master's plus 45 as an alternative. 3 listed 
comparable professional achievements as an alternative. 

Teaching. Amount of prior teaching varied with degree 
and level. Ranged from 5 to 10 years of prior college 
teaching. 

Professional Development . Successful annual 
professional development , deraonstrated growth in scholship 
listed as criteria. 

Research. Criteria mentioned included outstanding 
contribution to academic life of department, evidence of 
creative scholarly activities, continuing productive 
scholarship. Two colleges specifically required puolication. 

Contributions . Service to community and college, 
leadership, congruence with institutional identity. 

Professor 

Levels . Up to 4. 

Salaries . Varied with levels. Average was $34,500. 

Degree . All required Ph.D. or equivalent. 

Teaching. Amount of experience varied with level. 
Specific critera: excellence in teaching, experience 
teaching at associate rank, rank reservec for outstanding 
teachers who have contributed to field and institution, not 
juist seniority. Blackburi^ criteria worth review. 

Professional Development . Extensive scnolarly or 
creative activity, professional accomplishment, 
scholarship^ , oi nationally recognized merit. 

Research. Criteria: successful research, significant 
contribution to field. 
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Contributions . Exemplary contributions to college 
lire, consistant contributions to academic and spiritual 
goals of institution, national recognition, effectiveness as 
a faculty member, congruence with mission of college, 
participation in college community. 

Otner 

Professor Emeritus . requires terminal degree, 
awarded after 15 years of Distinguished service, exceptional 
achievement, national recognition. 

Lecturer, requires Master's degree, teaching 
competence . 

Senior Lecturer, requires Master's degree, college 
experience . 

Visiting Scholar, Artist in Residence, Scholar in 
Residence . competence in field , successful experience in 
field, notable attainment in profession. 

Adjunct faculty. same as for full-time . 
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Draft Recommendation for Criteria to Consider for Establishing Faculty Rank from AdHoc Committee Auq 26 1987 



EXPERTISE/KNOWLEDGE 

Degree (s) in discipline 
Degree (s) in related area 
College level coursework 

t£iken after last degree 
Non-Credit Workshops/con f 
Professional Meetings 



PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE 

Ability to coranunicate 
Ability to stimulate and 

direct students 
Accessibility to students 
Demonstrated interest and 
involvment in students' 
education/prof dev 

Yearb of sc ;ej?**ful performance 

Measures f 

Student evaluation 
Peer evaluation 
Self evaluation 
Administrative evaluation 
Alumni/graduntes 

POINT SYSTEM (Some general guidelines are suggrsted - more specific ones should be worked out. 
adjustments should be made by a Committee on Rank ai.d Merit) 



SERVICE TO C0LLEG3 
Advising 

Corraif-ee responsibilities 
Leadership responsibilities 
Ability to work with other 
faculty - solve problems 
Lectures on campus 
Additional service with 

students 
Special orojects; 

curriculum development 
grant writing 



SERVICE TO PROFESS ION/COM;-1UNITY 

Publications/shovss, e^-c 

Independent reading/research/product 

development 
Membership in organizations 
Leaderships in organizations 
Community involvement 
Consulting 

Lectures (non-cre^ /seminars)... 
Membership in Professional Assoc 

National Recognition 



Monitoring and 



100 points for terminal degree 
(ABD, PhL Dr. KJTA, MBa) 
50 pts for 1 degree below 
25 pts for 2 degree below 
25 pts for recognized eibility/ 

not degree 
(Pts irom only 1 of the above) 
+10 for additional degree 
+5 for each 3 c^ course beyo t 

degree in rel.^crd area 
+2 for related • ^rkshop/ 
conference 



60 points for each yr of 
acceptable performance 

80 pts for each year of 
satisfactory perfo *Tiance 

90 pts for each year good per 
100 pts for each year "excellent 
performance" 

Committe would review docor ^nta- 
tion and assign Tx>ints 



Faculty would have to 
document this each yjar 

Committee reviews and assigns 
points 



Faculty wo^ 'd document 
Committee would assign points 

60 points for normal service activities 



+10 poik s for ec.ch additional or out- 
standing service 



jO pts fof doing just the 
renuired 
+10 points for each additional 

above average service provided (Specific points could be established 

10 for a book published 
2 for prof€ ssional article 



CRITERIA FOR EAC I LEVEL OF THE RANKING SYSTEM 



Level EXPERTISE/KNOWLEDGE 



Instructor 
Assif- Prof 
Assoc Prof 
Profe^ or 

«4 



25pts 

75 
100 
100 



PERFORf-lANCE 

320 (4 yr)* 

560 (7 yrj 

960 (12 yr) 
960 



SERVICE TO COLLEGE 

240* 
540 
840 
840 



SERVICE TO PROFESS IC; 

240* 
540 
890 
840 



TOTAL 
25pts 
900* 
2000 
3100 
3100 



tM"nL^erof*^Ir.''''f I:^^ f ^^i^^^^ and represent the number of points the "average" faculty member would earn each ye^r tin. 

^eastT^e of ^^^^ required. The total is higher than the sum of each column to require "better than average" perfor^Iance in at 

least one of the areas. A person cinnot be promoted if minimums in each area have not been mot, 

^ *0r substitute with a terminal degree at time of employment 

♦* Yet uo be titled - for outstanding faculty who do not meet the requirements of professor 

Person also could ad- jico faster than the years indicated with o^^tstanding performnnce so that ' otal points equal next level. 
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Revised Policy for Academic Appointment and Rank 
fiom Ad Hoc Committee 
November 1987 

CR'^TERIA 

I> Expertise/Knowledge in Discipline 

De^ree(s) in discipline 
Degree(s) in related area 

College level course work taken after last degree 
Noncredit workshops/conferences 
Professional meetings 

Independent reading/ research/ product development 
II > Professional Performance 

Years of successful performance as documented by: 
ability to communicate 

ability to stimulate and direct students 

accessibility to students 
Demonstrated interest and involvement in student's education 
and I rofessional development 

III. Service to College and Community 
Advising 

Committee Responsibilities 
Leadership Responsibilities 
Lectures on campus 
Special projects: 

curriculum development 

grant writing 
Community involvement : 

consulting 

lectures/ seminars 

organizations 

IV, Service to Profession 

publications /exhibits /performances 
papers presented 

leadership in professional organizations 
membership in professional organizations 
professional recogr icion: 

regional 

national 

xiii 



2 



POINTS FOR CRITERIA (general guidelines) 

I . L.vpertise 

(counts tor 20% of total points) 

140 for terminal degree in discipline (Ph.D., Ed.D:, MFA, 
MBA) 

110 for ABD or terminal degree in related are^ 

95 for master's plus 30 hours of graduate wo^k in discipline 

50 for master's in discipline 

25 for bachelor's in discipline 

The following points can accumulate^ 

3 for each 3 -,^edit course beyond degree 
1 for related workshops/conferences/meetings 
1 for independent reading/research 
for product development 

II. Professional Performance 
(counts for 30-407o of total) 

Demonstrated ability to: 

communicate 1-12/year 

stimulate and direct students 1-12/year 
Assessibility to students 1-12/year 
Demonstrated interest and involvement in students' 
education/professional developmei.j 1-12/year 
(these points accumulate) 

III. Service to college/community 
(coui,::s for 20-2570 of total) 

1-5 points/yr. for advising 

1-5 points/yr. for committee responsibilities 

1-5 points/yr. for leadexdhip responsibilities 

1-5 points/yr. for problem solving rebponsibilities 

1-5 points for lectures on campus 

1-5 points/project for special projects: 

curriculum development 

grant writing 
community service/ involvement : 

1-5 points for consulting 

1-5 points for community lectures/seminars 

1 points for membership in professionally related 
community organizations 
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ly. Service to profession 
(counts for 20-25% of total) 

24-30 points for publ ications/exhibits/perf ormances : 
Books 
Major: 

refereed journals, juried exhibits, adjudicated 
performances 

other journals, exhibits, performances 
Minor: 

other periodicals 

newspaper columns, signed reviews 
1 point/yr. /organization for membership in professional 
organizations 

5-10 points/organization for leadership in professional 
organizations 

1-3 points for state recognition 
5 points for regional recognition 
10 points for national recognition 

(each division will need to list specifics and assign 
points, keeping total within the range) 

POINTS FOR RANK (Minimums needed) 

Categories I II III IV Total 

Instructor 50 - - - 50 

Asst. Prof- 95 142-190 95-119 95-119 475 

Assoc. Prof. 140 210-280 140-175 140-175 700 

Prof- 200 300-400 200-250 200-250 1000 

(Each division will have one minimum number after 
percentages have been selected ) 

PROCEDURES 

1. Each faculty documents acLj.evements in each category and 
submits it along with the Professional Develop int Plan 
December 1 . 

2. Requests for promotion come trhough division and are 
forwarded co the Professional Development Committee by the 
Division Chair. 

3* Professional Development Committee has the responsibility 
of recommending ^ ^emotions to administration* Committee 
reviews documentation. Division chair attends meeting for 
his/her faculty and provides i.nput. Comuiittee submits 
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recommendation to Academic Dean by Feb. 1. 

4. Administration makes decisions by March 1. 

5. Board of Trustees reviews requests at May meeting. 
EVALUATION GUIDELINES 

Expertise 

Degrees and college course work from regionally accredited 
institutions 

Credits and workshops/conferences in area of assigned 
responsibility 

Reading/research/product development approved prior to 
study/development 

Professional Performance 

Standard evaluation fot^iS (SJC and sample forms attached) 
will be developed to measure communication skills, directing 
students, and assessibility 

Demonstrated interest and involvement must be documented by 
faculty member 

Service to College/Community/Profession 

Faculty will document activities/responsibilities 

Yearly log will be included in Professional Development file 
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SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE 
STUDENT OPINION POLL 



Dept. Sc Course No. 
Instructor 



Semester 



19 



Please Complete the Form Below by Circling the Response that Best Reflects Your 
i^eeiings" About this Cours'e^ ~~ 



PART L SELF - EVALUATION 

1. About how many sessions of this course 
have you missed? 

2. About how many assignments did you complete? 

3. \fliat grade do you think you deserve in this 
course? 

4. For you, is this course 



CIRCLE. ONE 

0-3 4-7 8 or more 

all most a few 
A B C D F 

P NP 
REQUIRED ELECTIW 



PART IL INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION EXCELLENT 

1. Rate the *nstructor*s knowledge 

of the subject matter 4 

2. Rate the instructor's daily 

class preparation 4 

3. Please jate the ability of th^ 
instructor to ommunicate the 

subject matter 4 

4. Overall rating of the instructor 

as an effective teacher 4 

5. Please rate the course as to its 

meeting stated course objectives 4 

6. Please rate the helpfulness of the 
instructor in providing feedback 
regarding your progress (i.e., 
tests, paper returns, conferences, 
individual help) 4 

7. Hease rate the fairness and 
impartiality of grading 4 

8. Would you recommend this instructor 

to a friend? 



GOOD ADEQUATE 
3 2 



POOR 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

YES 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

NO 



PART III. COURSE EVALUATION EXCELLENT GOOD ADEQUATE POOR 

1. Rate the ::extbook used in this course. .4 3 2 I 

2. Rate the tests given (as to number, 

difficulty, length, etc.) 4 3 2 1 

3. Rate the course as to raising one's 

level as an educated person 4 3 2 1 

4. Would you recommend this course to a 

friend? YES NO 

PLEASE HAKE ANY FURTHER COffilEN'^S WHICH WILL HELP THE INSTRUCTOR Al^D COLLEGE 
IMPROVE THIS BOURSE. YOU MAY I ^E THE BACK OF THIS SHEET FOR FUTOHER COMMENTS. 
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SELF AND PEER EVALUATION PROCEDURES 
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In 1980, the faculty adopted the following self and peer evaluation procedures. 
The evaluation schedule for each instructor should be such thac all courses 
taught are evaluated every three years. The process is to be monitored by each 
division. 

INSTRUCTOR COURSE EVALUATION SEQUENCE: 

1. List your course objectives in order uf their priority (see p. 3.3 for 
course syllabus procedures). 

2. Respond to the following questions or statements: 

(a) Do the objectives match the course description in the catalog? 
Do they match the expectations of others who use the course as 
a prerequisite? 

(b) List for each course objective the institutional objective as PRIMARY 
or COMPLEMENTARY for each, and ascertain if they are appropriate to 
the course or catalog descriptions (see p. 4.1). 

(c) For each course objective, list the "entry" requirement for your student 

3. List the activities ^at students must complete to achieve the objectives. 

4. Evaluate the amount of time you spend in class and require students to 
spend ou^ of class to fulfill each objective. Compare the distribution of 
time wiLu your prioritization of objectives. 

5. Re*examine the requirements you listed in Step 2 (c) of ^ntry level require* 
ments for students. What do you do instructionally to accommodate students* 
lack of essential requirements? 

6. Which learning activities work best/worst? Why? 

7. Summarize the means used to determine how well your course objectives have 
been fulfilled* 

PEER EVALUATION SEQUENCE: 

1. Sel^ ^ a colleague with whom you are comfortable. 

2. Shure your course syllabus with the cclleague. 

3. Invite him/her to visit your class, or prepare a video tape for his/her 
perusal. 

4. Provide the colleague ^^ith goals and objectives for the visitation. 

5. After the visitation, arrange a conference. 

6. Write up the results of the conference and both sign it. 

7. file the peei conference report with the Vice President for Academic Pr< 

8. Confer with Vice President for Academic Programs. 

9. Return the favor to a colleague. 

xxii 
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INSTRUCTOR COURSE EVALUATIOM 



STEP 1» List your course objectives in order of their priority to you 
puttins pjost iciportant firsti (Be prepared to re-order thase later if 
you discover csusei and to add objectives which you raay also discover.) 

STEP 2. Urite out the answers to three sets of Questions! 

(a.) Does your list of objectives oietch the course description in, 
the catalog? Does it ftatch the expectations of others who use the 
course as a prerequisite? Should you revise to meet those external 
demands? If so> what other objectives ciust be added? How should 
the course description now be revised? 

(b.) List for each course objective the institutional objective as 
PRIMARY or COHPLEHENTARY for each. (Do not be surprised if soae 
course objectives cannot be directly traced to institutional ones!)* 

(c.) For each course objectives describe the *entry* condition of 
your students! (1) Uhat prior learnings do they brin^ which are 
essential or prerequisite to this objective? (If they lack essen- 
tials you need to consider how you plan to help them 3et those 
learnings.) (2) Uhat ?Cise of need do the students brins to accoaip- 
lishina that objective? (If they have none? you will need to 
develop it as a part of your pedagogical plan!). (3) Uhat moti- 
vations do the students brin3 to each objective? (All students 
have things which motivate them? if there is no direct line between 
their motivations and your objective? you siay have to create a 
bridge if the learning is to take Place)* 

STEP 3* Hake a task analysis of each course objective* List each step 
that a student takes (in the order to be taken) to ^et your objective 
fulfilled. Keep 'backing up* until you're sure that you have antici- 
pated sll the things the student need to do# Try to think like the 
student so you don't avoid any step* 

STEP 4o You are now moving to evaluation of your 'pedoSo^y* — every- 
thing you do and ask students to do to enhance their learning* Describe 
the amount of time you spend in class and reauire students to spend out 
of class to fulfill each objective* Hou well does this distribution of 
time match your prioritization of objectives? Are there changes you 
should make to ^ot a better fit between time allocation and objective 
priority? 

STEP 5. Examine each otiective in the li^ht of the taxonomies of 
educational objectives. After classifying each objective within the 
cosnitivef affective* psychomot >r domains* determine if you have ade- 
ouately prepared students for that learning task* Remember that the 
levels are seouentiali i*e.9 some aspect of each preceedind domain level 
must preceed the next level* Su^aest corrections in your seouences of 
learning activities to accommodate the hierarchies* 

STEP 6* Examine each oJective in the liaht of principles of learning 
theoryf specifically RETENTIONt HOTIVATIONi TRANSFER. Describe what you 
are doin3 to apply those principles of learning properly and what aodi- 
fications you plan to make to apply each better* 
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STEP 7. £xaa.ir.e the descriF-tior. you r.a<ie m steP 2c of er.tr« level of 
tuder. s. Describe what .ou do instructionall. to acco^.odat^s L 's 
acK of .nor essential learranas, needs and motivations. Note! tk' 
>ci ure or di.ticultv students have in accomplishing 3 Particular ob- 
jective or sub-ob.ective r.a. be explainable in this evaluative steP 
Yoo^mav need to adjust learning activities to recosr.ire one or r.ore" 

STEP 3. Which of the learning activities works best/worst? Analyse wh« 
for each according to what sou do to make then. work. Establish 3 list 
Of things 0 Improve (3nd perhaPS 3bandon or 3dd) sccordina to .oul own 
estia,3te of the kinds of Ie3rnin2 activities th3t best suit your Per- 
sonality and teaching style, 

STEP 9. Ex3n.ir.e how you r.e3sure 3nd cake Judaen.ents 3bout the doaree to 
which your cou.-se objectives have been fulfilled. 

(a.) Are you n,e35urin2 fulfilln.ent of uh3t you S3y are the objec- 
tive (Don't kid vourself here? it.ay be easy to measure so»e 
thinas so you fall in the traP of doina that without really .ea- 
supina the objectives " 

<b.) Are you weiahin^ heaviest and sPendina .ost time ^.easurina/ 
you L'ke^ ^''''"^ ^tiority objectives? Uh3t ch3n2es should 

(c.) Are considering ths student lie.it3tions you described 

^tr'^L'V.il'i'^'' advantage to students to demon- 

strate fufil.B.e... of objectives? What chanses/alternalives ^ ^ht 
you sake to do this better? 

(d.) Are you «.3kin2 the best Possible use of your ti.e in ev3lu3t- 
ina fulfilln.ent of objectives? Uh3t short cuts can you t3ke with- 
out jeopardizing 9a, 9b, 9c? How can students helP you (without 
leading thea into temptation)? ^wnnout 
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168 Evaluating Faculty for Promotion and Tenure 

Faculty Service and Relations Appraisal 



NarAe of teacher Year. 
Aupiaiscr , — Title, 



Directions: Please write in the blank space the number that de- 
scribes your judgment of each factor as it relates to an individ- 
ual's faculty service and relations on the campus. Rate the 
individual on each item, giving the highest scores for excep- 
tional performances and the lowest scores for very poor perfor- 
mances. Additional questions may be added as items 6 and 7. 

Moder- 

Excep- ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 

1. Acceptance of college assignments. Does the faculty 

member accept college assignments willingly? Docs 
X he voUmteer occasionally? 

< 2. Attitude. Does the faculty member act in the best 

interests of the department and the college? Does 
he take a pr ofessional attitude toward human rela- 
tions and personnel problems? Does he have a posi- 
tive attitude? 

3. Cooperation. To what extent does the faculty mem- 
ber assist colleagues and others with their prob- 
lems? Is she a good team member? 

4, Performance on college assignments. What is his 

performance level? How do colleagues perceive his 
performance? 

5. Professional behavior as it relates to professional ac- 
tivities and the goals and nature of the institution. 
Does she act responsibly? 



6. 
7. 



Composite rating. 



Description of specific faculty assignments and services: 
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Evaluating Faculty for Promotion and Tenure 



Professional Growth Appraisal 

Name of teacher * Year^ — 

Appraiser ■■ — Title— - 

Professional growth comprises those activities that assist 
one in keeping a sense of scholarship, learning, optimism, and 
forward moven^ent It relates to teaching, scholarship, and ser- 
vice. , . » J 
Directions: Please write in the blank space the number that de- 
scribes your judgment of that factor as it relates to an mdivid- 
uars professional growth. Rate the individual on each item, 
giving the highest scores for exceptional performances and the 
lowest scores for very poor performances. Additional ques- 
tions maybe added as items 6 and 7. 

Moder- 

Excer ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 

1. Attends campus-based progranr.s that are relevant to 

knowledge or pedagogical advancement (profession- 
al renewal). 

2. Attends off-campus programs that can assist in pro- 
fessional renewal. 

3. Keeps up to date in his or her professional field 

through membership in appropriate organizations 
and societies. 

4. Seeks personal professional renewal by developing 

innovative activities in the classroom or laborator>-. 

5. Expresses interest in renewal and innovation in in- 
formal conversations. 

„^_^ Composite rating. 
Comments: _ __«-.---------^==— 
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Evaluating Faculty for Promotion and Tenure 



Performing and Visual Arts: Self-Appraisal 

Teacher . : Date 

Title of presentation - 

Place or occasion o^ presentation . , 

Time spent on this project . , 

1. Describe the presentation, including a statement of 
your intention or j ;rpoj?e. ,,. , 

2. Discuss briefly any special difficulties that you en- 
countered :n producing the worl* or in making ar- 
rangements for its presentation or exhibition. „ 



3. Were other faculty members or students incl' ied in 
this production, performance, orexixibitii project? 
If so, who and to what extent? ■ 



4, How was the work received the audience or thr 
spt:ctat':rs? .^^^.^..^—^^—^ ^ , ■ , . 

5. How was the work received b> the critics? , , 



6, Do y u think the reaction of the audience or spec* 
tators and the reaction of the critics were justifiable 
in terms of vrur stated intentions for the project? 



7. How did you feel about this production or exhibi* 
tion? ■ 



Other comments: 



Faculty Evaluation Rating Foms ^ 
Performing and Visual Arts: Reviewer's Appraisal 

Teacher Date 

Appraiser — = "^''^^ — " 

rirections: In rating each activity, give the highest scores for 
xceptional performances and the lowest scores for very poor 
performances. Place in the blank space before each statement 
the number that most nearly expresses your view. Additional 
items may be included, and the space at the end of the survey 
allows a narrative statement. 

Moder* 

Excep. ately Very Don't 

tiond Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 

i. Judgments of colleagues. 

2. judgments or other professionals. 

3, Self-appraisal (by director of production). 

4, Tenor ( ' \ paper review. 

y. Views ot students. 



6. 
7. 



Composite rating. 



Nature of f erformance; 



Additional comments: 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH FLAN 



DESCRIPTION 

The Sheldon Jackson College faculty commits itself to improving prof/23sional , 
and nurturing personal growth, in order to provide better services to the stu- 
dents. Therefore, each faculty member must develop a professional growth plan 
to be filed with the Academic Dean by November 1 each year. This plan will in- 
clude one of the following: 

(a) Improvement of instruction; 

(b) Growth in academic area and/or research; 

(c) Personal growth. 

The format of the plan will include: 

(a) A written self-assessment evaluating one's current situation; 

(b) General goals for two to five years; 

(c) Specific objectives for achieving the goals; 

(d) Calendar of events to achieve the gcals; 

(e) Specific activities for each objective; 

(f) Means of assessing progress toward goals; 

(g) Requirements for leaves of absence to achir^ve goals. 
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DIVISION PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PLAN PROCEDURES 



Dec. 1 

Each meinber of the division will ?ubiT,it a Professional Growth Plan to a peer 
on the faculty with the following three sections: 

(a) An evaluation of professional p. ejects of the previous year; 

(b) An evaluation of professional strengths and weaknesses; and 

(c) A plan for professional growth and development for 1982-83. 

Dec. 15 

The peer who is reviewing the colleague's Growth ^^an returns the Plan with 
comments. 

Jan. 13 

A final draft of the three part Professional Development Growth Plan is sub- 
mitted uo the Academic Dean and a copy is filed in the division file which 
is under the supervision of the division chairman. 

Feb. 15 

The Academic Dean submits comments on the Professional Development Tlan to 
the faculty member, with a copy of comments to the division file. 



xvlii- 
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PEER EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



In December 1980, the Faculty adopted the following self and peer evaluation pro- 
cedures. The evaluation schedule for each instructor should be such that all 
c. urses taught are evaluated p> 'ery 3 years. The process is to be hionitored by 
each division. 

Peer Evaluation Sequence: 

1. Select a colleague with whom you are comfortable. 

2. Share your course syllabus and evaluation. 

3. After your partner has analyzed your appraisal, invite your colleague 
to visit your class, or prep re a video tape for his/her perusal. 

4. After your part^^* . has viewed the class, arrange a conference. 

5. Write up the results of your peer conference. 

6. File the syllabus, course evaluation and peer conference report with your 
administrative supervisor. Set up an appointment to discuss these with 
supervisor. 

7. Confer with supervisor and begin implementing a growth plan that is your 
own statement of expectation on how you plan to improve the course. Be 
prepared to incorporate student evaluation input in this confer^^nce. 

8. Return the favor to your peer partner. 

9. Start evaluating another course. 
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INSTRUCTOR COURSE EVALUATION 



STEP 1. List your course objectives in order of their priority to you putting 
inost important first. 

STEP 2. Write out the answers to three sets of questions or statements: 

(a) Do the objectives match the course description in the catalog? Do the 
match the expectations of others who use the course as a prerequisite? 

(b) List for each course objective the institutional objective as PRIMARY 

or COMPLEMENTARY for each, and ask if they are appropriate to the course 
or catalog descriptions. 

(c) For each course objective, describe the entry'* condition o your stu- 
dents: 



(1) What prior learnings do they bring which are essential or prereq- 
uisite to this objective? 

(2) What sense of need do the students bring to accomplishing that ob- 
jective? 

(3) What motivations do the students bring to each objective? 



STEP 3. List each step that a student must take to fulfill the objectives. 

STEP 4. Describe the amount of time you spend in class and require students to 
spend out of class to fulfill each objective. How well does this distribution 
of time match your prioritization of objectives? 

STEP 5. Examine the description you made in Step 2 (c) of entry level of stu- 
dents. Describe what you do instructionally to accommodate student's lack of 
prior essential learnings, needs and motivations. 

STEP 6. Which of the learning activities works best/worst? Analyze why for each 
according to what you do to make them work. 

Sii:-P 7. Examine how you measure and make judgments abort the degree to which 
your course objectives have been fulfilled. 
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Faculty Evaluation Rating Form? 



Professional Service Appraisal 

Professor Date____ 

Appraiser ^ — _ Title- 

Professional service includes off-campus activities that are 
related to one*s professional field. 

Directions: An indiviQ.:aI should be raled on each item that is 
appropriate for him or her. Give the highest scores for excep- 
tional performances and the lowest scores for very poor perfor- 
mances. Additional questions and comments may be added. 

Moder- 

Excep. ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 
■ 1- Activity in professior-J associations and societies. 

(state v/hich ones) - 



2. Offices in professional associations and societies, 
(state which ones) 



3. Papers or other presentations before professional 
groups, (state what papers and which groups) 



4. Professional service as viewed by colleagues. 



5. Professional service as viewed by the profession. 



6. Professional recognition in terms of awards and hon- 
ors, (state which ones) 



7. 
8. 

Composite rating. 
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Evaluating Faculty for Promotion and Tenure 



Publications Appraisal: Books and Monographs 

Professor . T)atp 

Appraise Title . 

Directions: Place in the blank space before each appropriate 
statement the number that most nearly expresses your findings, 
giving the highest scores for exceptional performances and thp 
lowest scores for very poor performances. Additional questions 
and comments may be a Med. 

Moder- 

Excep- ately Very Don't 
tional Good Poor Know 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 
List each book (title, publisher, number of pages, date; or 
list each contract signed and make a prog/ess report if writing is 
under vray): — - , , 



1. Generally speaking, how does the publisher rank in 

this particular field? 
2. How do colleagues within the department generally 

rate the puhlication? 
3. How do colleagues outside the institution rate the 

publication? 

4. How does the department chairperson r'^.tc the pub- 
lication? 

5. How has the book been reviewed? 

. 6 Has the book been cit^d or quoted? 
7. How does the author rate the ook? 

. Composite rating on book (total score/number of 

items used). 
Comments: — 



Faculty Evaluation Rat ag Forms 
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Publications Appraisal: Cnapters in Book 

Name Date. 

Appraiser Xitle., 

Directions: Place in the blank space before each appropriate 
statement the nv.mber that most nearly expresses your findings, 
giving the highest scores for exceptional performances and the 
lowest scores for very poor performances. Additional questions 
and comments may be added. 

Moder- 

Except ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 
List each chapter in a book: 



1- Generally speaking, how does the publisher rate in 

p this particular field? 

H- 2. How do colleagues wilhin the department rate the 

^[ chapter? 

3. How do colleagues outside the institution rate the 

chapter? 

4. How does the department chal/person rate the 

chapter? 

5. How has the chapter been reviewed? 

6. Has the chapter been cited or quoted? 

7. How does the author rate the chapter? 

8. 

Composite rating on chapter (total score/number of 

items used). 

Comments: ^ 
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Publications Appraisal: Periodical Articles 

Name Date 

Appraiser litle 



Directions: Place m the blank space before each appropriate 
statement the number that most nearly expresses your findings, 
giving the highest scores for exceptional performances and the 
lowest scores for very poor performances. Additional questions 
and comments may be added. 

Moder- 

Excep- ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 
List each periodical article: 



1. General)/ speaking, how does the publisher rate in 
this particular field? 

2. How do colleagues within the department rate the 
article? 

3. How do colleagues outside the institution rate the 
artic. e? 

4. How does the department chairperson rate . le arti- 
cle? 

5. How has the ^^rticle b ten reviewed? 

6. Has the article been cited or quoted? 

7. How does the author rate the article? 
8. 

9. 

— Composite rating on article (total score/number of 
items used). 



Comment*;: 
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178 Evaluating Faculty for Promotion and Tenure 

Resesurch Appraisal: Resume 

Professor _ Date 

Directions: The person who is undertaking or has completed the 
research should fill in this form, (Use additional pages wherever 
necessary.) 

1. Nature of research project. ^ 

2. Were the go?Js of the project well defined? 



3. Were these goads rcaJistic with respect to time and re* 

4. Which obstacles have been overcome? How was this 

5. Which resources have you found most available and use- 
ful? . 



6. Which resources did you find lacking?^ 



7. Has the college community been receptive to your work? 



8. Have your colleagues taken an active interest in your re- 
search? 



9. Has the research changed, modified, or enhanced your 
theoretical position? , , . 

10. If students were involved, what were their reactions 
toward the project? , , ^ 



IL 



What are your plans regarding publication? 



Faculty Evaluation Rating Forms 179 

Research Appraisal: P Others 

Professor ^ .—^ — Date — 

Appraiser „ . — Title- — ■ 

Status of research: 
completed . 

ongoing , (when started),^ 

Nature of research: 

(brief description or attached outline) 



Time involved: 

What proportion of the author's professional time was 
spent on th**? project? 

i00% 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 ^0 0% 

Directions: Place in the blank space before each statement the 
number that most nearly expresses your findings. 

Moder- 

Excep- ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 ^ X 
L How do colleagues within the department generally 

rate the research? 
2. How do colleagues outside the institution rate the 

research? 

3. How has the report b.:en reviewed? 

4- Has the research been cited or quoted? 

5. How does the author rate the research? 

Composite rating. 

Comments; - — — — 
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Faculty Evaluation Rating Forms 177 

Public Service Appraisal 

Professor — Date 

Appraiser Title- 



Nature of service: 



Time involved: Some quantitative appraisal should be made of 
the professional time spent The percentage of time given to 
public service, including consulting, should be calculated as 
carefully as possible. 

100% 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0% 

Directions: Place in the blank space before each statement the 
number that most nearly expresses your findings, giving the 
highest scores for exceptional performances and the lowest 
scores for very poor performances. Additional questions and 
>< comments may be added 

Moder- 

Excep- ately Very Don't 

tional Good Poor Know 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 X 

1. Contribution of service: What is the value of the 

service, judged by those who receive it and by the 
department chairperson? 

2. Quality of performance; This criterion should be 

appraised primarily by colleagues and t' jse profes- 
sionals who can judge the quality of the individual's 
professional contribution. 



X 



3. 
4. 



Comments: 



Composite rating. 



so 



